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rhythmical walk, and seem to have possessed a unique gift
of conveying thought by physical movement.

These were the conditions which deteiinined the kind of
plays which the dramatists could write. The knowledge
which the audience had of the plot, and the masks worn by
the actors, left no scope for development of character. In
Shakespeare's play, Macbeth begins as the valorous Thane
of Glamis, trusted by his king, and respected by all; lie ends
as a bloodthirsty tyrant, isolated by his crimes. If he wore
the same mask throughout the play, such a development
would be impossible. In Greek plays the hero usually acts
with the best motives, and in the confident expectation that
his actions are virtuous and wise. But, to his horror, he
discovers when it is too late that his actions have had an
effect utterly different from that which he had expected.
There is a contrast between the hero's intentions in his
actions and the results which do, in fact, flow from them.
The dramatists seized upon this contrast and emphasized it
until they were able to arouse in the audience feelings of pity
and terror at the spectacle of the gulf which could yawn
between a man's intentions and his achievements. The cause
of this gulf lay outside him, beyond his control; it was just
Nemesis, or Fate, to which even the gods themselves were
subject.

Plays like this had a seriousness of purpose which made
comic scenes out of place, and there were no sub-plots. The
sections of the play were divided by the utterances of the
chorus, whose continued presence in front of the stage made
it almost impossible for the audience to imagine any con-
siderable change of place for the action, or sudden gap in time.
These facts have been called the Three Unities of Plot, Place,
and Time, but they are not to be taken as rules which the
dramatists followed so much as habits which they developed-